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DISCUSSION 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND RELATIVITT-A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR BODE 

IN an article on "The Problem of Objectivity" 1 Professor Bode 
has been good enough to submit a criticism of my paper on 
"Contemporary Realism and the Problems of Perception." 2 

In the present paper I shall attempt to answer several of the 
more trenchant objections urged by my critic. 

1. I find myself unable to appreciate the cogency, or even the 
meaning, of Professor Bode's first objection (pp. 151-152), which is 
to the effect that the realist in admitting that some objects may 
exist independently of consciousness is logically compelled to admit 
that all objects, even feelings and emotions, may enjoy a similar 
independence, and I pass it by the more readily because of the 
critic's acknowledgment that if consciousness itself could be proved 
to him to be something truly objective, his objection would cease 
to apply. 

2. But consciousness, Professor Bode continues, can not be any- 
thing objective, and, more particularly, it can not be the form of 
potential energy with which I have identified it, because "quality 
plus a form of potential energy can be regarded as equivalent to 
sensation only on condition that the potential energy be found iden- 
tical with some element actually present in the sensation. . . . 
Analysis seems able to discover but one element besides the quality, 
viz., our old friend abstract awareness" (p. 152). To reply ade- 
quately to this objection it would be necessary to state once more 
all of the striking resemblances between what from without and 
inferentially is described as potential energy and what from within 
is directly known as sensation. I must content myself with remind- 
ing Professor Bode of only three of these resemblances: First, in 
addition to the quality and the awareness which he finds in sensation, 
there is intensity, which for some reason Professor Bode completely 
overlooks ; and as the intensity of a sensation bears a relatively con- 
stant relation to the intensity of the stimulus, it looks as though 
there was something of the same identity between intensity of 
stimulus and intensity of sensation as that between the intensity 
of the velocity of a moving object and the intensity of the stress 
into which that velocity is transformed when the moving object 
collides with a fixed elastic obstacle. Again, the relation between 

^his Journal, Vol. V., p. 150. 
2 This Joubnal, Vol. IV, p. 374. 
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intensity of effort and intensity of the resulting muscular movements 
bears a curious resemblance to the relation between the intensity of 
stress in a bow and the intensity of the velocity with which the 
arrow leaves the bow. Second, in addition to the intensity factor 
which sensations and stresses possess in common with one another 
and in common with the kinetic energies which are their causes and 
effects, there is the attribute of polarity, or subject-object duality, 
which is one of the most notable differentice of even the simplest 
psychical states. It is interesting to note that when kinetic energy 
passes into a potential condition of stress a quite analogous duality 
or polarity overtakes it. For forces always exist in couples, A 
stress never stays a stress except so long as it is balanced by an 
equal and opposite stress. And just as it would be impossible to 
have a subject without an object, an awareness that was not an 
awareness of something, so would it be equally impossible to have 
a stress' continue unbalanced by an opposite stress. Third, the 
times and conditions in which a sensation occurs happen also to be 
the times and conditions in which the kinetic energy of a neural 
current is, at the moment of its redirection, transformed into poten- 
tial energy. Now these three resemblances may not be sufficient in 
themselves to prove the hypothesis that sensation and potential 
energy are identical, but they should certainly not be passed over 
in complete silence by one who undertakes to criticize that 
hypothesis. 

3. I am afraid that I do not understand the purport of Pro- 
fessor Bode's final criticism of my conception of consciousness 
(pp. 153-154), except in so far as it may be summed up in the 
following passage: "We are apparently confronted with a new 
form of the old problem of how from various units or fragments 
to constitute the concrete unity of our conscious life" (p. 154). 
To this I would reply that the identification of the field of con- 
sciousness with the field of potential energy set up in the nerve 
centers 3 of the brain seems to me to provide an excellent basis for 
understanding the peculiar unity which pervades and dominates 
the manifoldness of a psychosis. The self conceived as a system of 
interconnected stresses is as unlike- as possible to Hume's discon- 
nected "bundle of perception" with which Professor Bode com- 
pares it. The different elements of such a system of stresses bear 
the same indissoluble relations to one another, and consequently 
exhibit the same indivisible unity, which consciousness reveals to 
itself. Hence, I can see in this connection, not an objection, but 
only a further reason in favor of the identification of the two types 
of system. 

8 1 need hardly remind the reader that "move center" (occurring in 
Professor Bode's quotation from my article) is a misprint for " nerve center." 
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The last part of Professor Bode 's paper is a criticism of the doc- 
trine that physical objects owe all their properties to their relations 
to one another and to the entire cosmic system of which they are 
members. Of the several acute objections which Professor Bode 
brings against this conception, I select for discussion the two fol- 
lowing : 

(1) "If," writes Professor Bode (p. 155), "a given object is 
'in itself simply the resultant of its appearances from all possible 
view-points, then the judgment that it is 'really' square signifies 
that squareness is the particular appearance which harmonizes all 
the divergent perceptions as to its shape. . . . Since, however, the 
apparent shapes of every object are literally innumerable, there seems 
to be no particular reason why different standards should not be 
employed by different persons or by the same person at different 
times ... so far as knowing goes, we seem to be forced back to 
the view that the nature of the object is indeterminate, that it can 
be all things to all men, and that truth and error is a meaningless 
distinction." Taking these points in the reverse order to that in 
which they are presented, I answer first, that error consists always 
in taking as a universal something that is true only as a particular. 
Yonder object is truly an ellipse in its relation to my present posi- 
tion in space. I err when I assume that it is similarly elliptical 
with reference to all other points of view. Secondly, the seemingly 
indeterminate and self-contradictory nature of objects, which Pro- 
fessor Bode believes to be a result of my conception, vanishes when 
we remember that diverse and opposite properties of objects per- 
tain to them only with respect to the diverse and opposite relations 
in which they stand. The same object can be hot to me and cold 
to you, square to me and oblong to you, without any contradiction 
or indeterminateness. What kind of an object would it be, forsooth, 
which remained completely unaltered by the relations in which it 
stood? An object is not all things to all men, but rather is it a 
somewhat different thing to each different man. Its true and entire 
nature consists of the totality of its various aspects properly dis- 
criminated from one another. Of what else could it consist, and 
how otherwise could we know it? Thirdly, as to the reason why 
we pick out some one of the aspects of an object as a more real, 
or a more intimate and intrinsic, part of its nature than other 
aspects— it is much the same reason as that which leads us to take 
the mean of a number of observations or measurements— being most 
nearly harmonious with all of them it is least likely to be due to 
the peculiarities of any one of them. 

(2) The second of the two principal objections of Professor Bode 
to the theory of relativity he expresses as follows: "If from a given 
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view-point the object appears to an observer to have a certain 
quality, what happens to the object when the observer leaves his 
post and thereby reduces the latter to a mere possible view-point?" 
(p. 156). I should answer that such qualities as were contributed 
to the object by the observer out of his own nature would vanish 
when he ceased to perceive the object, while those qualities which 
had come from the object to the observer and which he had merely 
reflected back to their source would remain. The same sort of 
problem would arise if we were to look at the landscape through a 
bit of colored glass, and then remove the glass. The features which 
the landscape owed to the glass it would cease to have, while those 
other qualities which the glass merely transmitted and did not 
confer, would remain. The latter would be more real because more 
permanent, but the former qualities would have really pertained to 
the landscape during the time when it was observed through the 
glass. The determination of the various methods for eliminating 
the personal equation and introducing harmony and compossibility 
into the vast concourse of physical qualities presented to us by 
nature is the business of common sense supplemented by the several 
sciences. 

In conclusion, I can not help reminding Professor Bode that 
neither the relativity of natural objects nor the relativity of human 
knowledge is a result of my hypothesis. They had their being before 
the hypothesis was formed. And so while I agree with my critic 
that a universe of relativity is in many respects very unsatisfactory, 
and that in such a universe it is a matter of great difficulty to dis- 
cover the real and absolute nature of things, I must decline to be- 
lieve that that difficulty is in any wise aggravated by calling atten- 
tion to its existence. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 
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Report op the Secretary 

A MEETING was held in conjunction with the New York Branch 
of the American Psychological Association on February 24, 
1908. The usual afternoon session was adjourned to hear a lecture 
by Professor Titchener, at Columbia University, on "The Laws of 
Attention," in which he discussed the question as to the number 



